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The Agricultural Machinery Industry 


The expansion of agriculture in the Middle West was 
paralleled by the growth of industries which produced 
various types of farm machinery. Illinois was one of the 
early leaders in agriculture and still holds a high rank in 
the production of crops and livestock. Before the Civil 
War, the center of both agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction was in the East. The pioneer producer of farm 
machinery, Cyrus Hall McCormick, came to realize that 
the fertile lands of the Middle West could supply the 
bulk of the corn and wheat needed by the nation, and in 
1847 he had both the foresight and the courage to move 
his reaper enterprise from Virginia to Chicago. This step 
was the beginning not only of a great business enterprise 
but also of an outstanding industry centered in Illinois and 
the surrounding territory. 

Before the war, the modern farm was being mecha- 
nized at a rapid rate, a trend which has been interrupted 
for the present. Farm machinery embraces a wide variety 
of machines and equipment, in at least 300 classifications. 
Since many of the units are bulky and very heavy, and 
since the Middle West is the region where they are in 
greatest demand, it is logical for the industry to be 
located near its markets in order to keep freight charges 
as low as possible. 

Illinois leads the states in the manufacture of all 
types of farm machinery. In 1939, the value of tractors 
manufactured in the State was 47.9 per cent of the 
national total, and its percentage of total value of prod- 
uct was 49.4 for all other agricultural machinery. The 
seven large companies which produce most of the heavy 
farm machinery manufactured in this country operate 
39 plants; 17, or 44 per cent of these, are located in 
Illinois. Some of the cities in which the great producing 
units are found are Chicago, Kankakee, Moline, Peoria, 
Rockford, Rock Island, and Springfield. 

The demand for the many items in the agricultural 
machinery group is closely related to farm prices and 
farm income. It has been estimated that the average 
farmer spends 4 to 5 per cent of his income for farm 
machinery. Hence, in periods of rising farm prices the 
cost of maintaining animal power on farms is greater 
than for mechanical power, whereas when prices fall to 
low levels mechanized equipment is more costly. Taxes, 
subsidies, and interest on indebtedness also influence the 
use of farm machinery. 


KNOW YOUR STATE 


Farm machinery is indispensable to large-scale farm- 
ing and from the early days has helped to counterbalance 
shortages of agricultural labor. It has even been asserted 
that the issue of the Civil War was decided by the in- 
vention of the reaper, which released men for military 
service. Farm machinery could play an equally important 
part today in relieving man-power shortages and main- 
taining production levels, if it were not for the limitations 
placed on output and the change-over of the industries 
to war production. 

At present, the agricultural machinery industry is 
operating under drastic restrictions, with a large part of 
its facilities engaged in producing tanks, torpedoes, gun 
carriages, and other war materiel. Government policy as 
to restrictions has varied. Under a 1942 order production 
was drastically cut to 20 per cent of the 1940 level, a pro- 
portion which proved to be far from adequate, especially 
in view of the shortage of farm labor. Quotas were there- 
fore advanced and pressure exerted for the manufacture 
of more farm machinery. These goals could not be readily 
achieved, however, because many plants had already been 
converted to war production, and workers who were laid 
off had been absorbed by war industries. The present 
limitation order, L-257, provided quotas substantially in- 
creased over those previously allowed and changed the 
time period involved to the fiscal year of the government. 
This latter change in fact further increased the quotas 
provided, since the remaining unbuilt quotas were added 
to the new schedule. At the same time, the distribution 
and rationing setup was simplified. Thus, industry opera- 
tions can now proceed on a more normal basis, and with 
the schedule for the fiscal year 1944-1945 already an- 
nounced, manufacturers can plan in advance for their 
allotted production. 

Postwar prospects for the industry appear bright. 
Indications are that farmers are saving a large part of 
their increased incomes. When the war ends and full 
civilian production is resumed, they will need new ma- 
chines and equipment and they will have the necessary 
purchasing power. Furthermore, it is likely that the 
United States, once a leading exporter of agricultural 
machinery, will provide much of the farm equipment 
needed for the rehabilitation of foreign countries which 
have been devastated by the war. 
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THE NATIONAL FOOD 
SITUATION 


At any time, in war and in peace, agricultural production 
is subject to the whims of the weatherman. In the first 
World War a sequence of poor—almost disastrous—crop 
years held us to a maximum agricultural output which 
was only 5 per cent above 1914 and 9 per cent above the 
average output of the years 1910 to 1914. Even this in- 
crease in output was attributed to meat production alone, 
since crops actually declined in spite of large increases in 
acreage. In this war we have been phenomenally favored 
by some of the most unusual crop weather in our history. 
In 1940, 1941, and 1942, previous records for combined 
yields of grains were broken. And in 1943 after a shift to 
livestock production we reached a level of total agricul- 
tural output, livestock included, 28 per cent above the 
1935-1939 average. In livestock alone, in 1943 we were 
38 per cent above the base-period production. 


This increase in production was largely responsible for 


the fact that the net income of farmers rose from the 
$5.3 billions average for 1935-1939 to $14.2 billions in 
1943, an increase of 168 per cent over the base period. 
Inasmuch as non-farm income increased only 115 per cent 
in the same period, this represented a larger share of the 
total national income for farmers. 

Only the foolhardy would count on the continuance 
of such favorable weather. The best hedge against ad- 
verse weather conditions is a planned increase in output. 
Accordingly we are now planning an increase in crop 
acreage of 16 million acres, which with only average 
weather conditions should give us an increase in output 
in 1944 of about 5 per cent. In addition to the larger 
acreage, increased use of fertilizers and an accelerated 
shift to high-yield varieties of crops are expected to make. 
a considerable contribution to total production. Further- 
more, a shift to the production of more wheat, soybeans, 
peanuts, dry peas, and dry beans would give more food 
value per acre. The 1944 goals call for substantial in- 
creases in acreages of these crops. For example, a goal for 
soybean production output has been set at 26 per cent above 


the 1943 production, or 231 per cent above the 1937-194] 
average. 

At the present time, there is no surplus of labor on 
the commercial farms, but it is hoped that the continued 
deferment of essential workers, the mobilization of local 
labor resources, the use of alien evacuees and war prison- 
ers, and the establishment of interstate mobile labor corps 
will enable us to plant and harvest the increased acreage, 
On paper, the prospects for an adequate supply of farm 
machinery seem good. The War Production Board has 
doubled the materials allocated to machinery production, 
raising permissible production from about 40 to about 80 
per cent of 1940 output. Whether this production will be 
achieved in full, in time for use in 1944, and in the right 
assortment to satisfy needs in a maximum degree, is prob- 
lematical. The manufacture of replacement parts in 1944 
is unrestricted as to use of materials, but some of the 
most critical parts for tractor repair have always been 
made in scattered plants now converted to war produc- 
tion, and sufficient reconversion may not be made in time. 

Not the least of the favorable factors in the food 
situation is the expected increase in number and yield 
of victory gardens. Spurred on by high prices for fresh 


produce, rationing, the increased availability of plots in’ 


community garden areas, and the experience gained last 
year, the number of gardens is expected to increase by at 
least 10 per cent and the produce by 25 per cent. 

All things considered, the United States is in an en- 
viable position with respect to food unless an unantici- 
pated crisis develops in farm labor. Even if the crop year 
1944 should be rather poor, the slaughtering of our ex- 
cessive numbers of livestock to meet the ensuing feed 
shortage would keep our total agricultural output from 
falling more than 4 or 5 per cent below that for last year. 
Finally, if a succession of bad crop years should occur, we 
could shift from meat to high-protein crops and still main- 
tain food values. A 20 per cent decrease in planned meat 
production and a corresponding increase in direct food 
crops would feed an additional 40,000,000 people. 


Of more concern than an estimate of potentialities 


for food production in a weather crisis is an appraisal 
of our immediate obligations. Civilian consumption has 
increased by 5 per cent since 1935-1939 because incomes 
have increased and because people who work longer hours 
need more food. Lend-lease and relief deliveries are in- 
creasing steadily and will be even more pressing as suc- 
cessful invasion frees portions of Europe's population. 
The demands of our overseas army appear more burden- 
some when it is remembered that shipping-space limita- 
tions require that a large part of the export of protein 
foods be in the form of meat because of its high food 
value in small bulk. It is estimated that in 1944 overseas 
shipments of food to our armed forces and in lend-lease to 
Great Britain and Russia will amount to about 25 per 
cent of our total production, and will place a heavier 
strain on our production facilities than ever before. 

A major portion of the responsibility for meeting our 
production goals in 1944 devolves upon the eight Mid- 
western states, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Ohio, and Wisconsin. These states are 
being asked to produce 62 per cent of the corn, 82 per 
cent of the soybeans, 63 per cent of the pork, 43 per cent 
of the milk, 37 per cent of the beef, and 39 per cent of 
the eggs. This is a heavy burden but the goals can be met, 
barring an adverse turn in the imponderables of war 
production and weather conditions. 
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HIGH LIGHTS OF THE NATION’S BUSINESS—APRIL 


The physical volume of industrial production in the 
nation continues practically unchanged for the fourth 
consecutive month. At no time since 1940 has industrial 
production held such narrow limits nor remained on 
such a plateau level. It is probable that the high levels 
of production established in October, 1943, will not be 
reached again for the duration. 

Since the peak of industrial production seems to have 
been reached and passed last October, it is the view of 
this Bureau that the peak of the man-power shortage 
has now been passed. It is true that labor shortages are 
very real in certain areas, but the over-all picture has 
improved. Seasonal shortages will bring pinches espe- 
cially in the agricultural states, but shortages in areas 
which produce critical war products are growing less 
acute. Manufacturing industries were employing 500,000 
fewer workers in January of this year than in Novem- 
ber, 1943. The total labor force dropped from 56,000,000 
civilian employees in July, 1943, to 51,600,000 in January. 
The total number unemployed is presently estimated at 
around 1,600,000. 

While there has been a decrease in total employ- 
ment, this fact does not necessarily imply that unem- 
ployment is an imminent problem. There are many 
ways of absorbing the slack, such as shortening the 
work week, which is now 45.1 hours, and reducing 
overtime; industries not engaged in war work, as well 
as retail outlets, would welcome additional help. Un- 
employment will not become a serious problem until 
reconversion is well along, which stage itself depends 
on the end of the war. 


HIGH LIGHTS OF ILLINOIS 


The trend of industrial production, which for the nation 
has shown a distinct leveling off, still shows a moderate 
increase in Illinois. It was pointed out in the February 
issue of the Review that Illinois did not reach full in- 
dustrial output of war materials as soon as some of the 
other states. This fact has tended to carry the levels of 
industrial productivity somewhat higher than those at- 
tained nationally within the past three months. Labor 
is still the limiting factor throughout the State. Moderate 
declines in the number of employed workers in certain IIli- 
nois cities are probably due to inability to secure replace- 
ments rather than to a reduction in demand for workers. 

Specific business indicators throughout the State 
show a somewhat mixed trend. Steel production in the 
northern part of the State held at approximately 101 
per cent of theoretical capacity, whereas the mills in the 
St. Louis area showed some decline in production in the 
past month. Coal production has suffered from man- 
power shortages, and the United States employment 
services are actively attempting to recruit mine labor. 
Some cutbacks of fairly large proportions are taking 
place in certain Illinois munitions and ordnance plants. 
klectric power consumption, especially in the Chicago 
area, continues to increase. No notable changes in busi- 
ness levels are recorded for the month. 

This is the time when everyone is interested in the 
outlook for the great Illinois crops. The favorable 
weather of January-February has been offset to some 
extent by a backward March and April, with severe 
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Since major industrial units are almost exclusively 
engaged in war production, changes in the volume of 
their war contracts are of greatest significance. Cut- 
backs and cancellations are assuming large proportions. 
The War Production Board estimates that cancellations 
during the first half of this year will total about $1.5 
billions per month. While this estimate may not prove 
to be entirely accurate, it does indicate the need for a 
reconversion plan which will aid in keeping unemploy- 
ment at a minimum and assure a sound economy. 

In spite of less assurance of permanent employment 
than has been the rule for the past two years, a mild 
epidemic of strikes has taken place, especially in war 
plants. The number of persons involved and the dura- 
tion of the strikes have been relatively small, but the 
number of strikes thus far in 1944 is double that for the 
corresponding period a year ago. They reflect to. some 
extent the inability of leaders to keep workers in line 
and also the tension under which the tempo of produc- 
tion has continued. Elements of uncertainty in the draft 
laws have been a contributing factor. 

A move in the direction of postwar international col- 
laboration is seen in the plans for an $8 billion gold stabi- 
lization fund agreed upon by 34 nations. An agreement on 
currency values is essential in settling trade relations, 
which many expect to assume large proportions after the 
war. The whole domestic and international trade picture, 


like conversion to consumer goods production, depends | 


upon the time required for invasion and victory, which it 
is hoped may be shorter in duration than was needed to 
reach the present high levels of war production. 


BUSINESS— APRIL 


rains and floods damaging certain plantings and retard- 
ing others, yet relieving an earlier water shortage. The 
government has instituted recruiting programs for farm 
labor which, together with some easement in labor sup- 
ply due to cutbacks in certain Illinois war plants, will 
tend to relieve the labor pinch in the planting season. 
The cash farm income of Illinois farmers in 1943 from 
crops and livestock was in excess of one billion dollars 
($1,161,799,000) exclusive of government payments. This 
amount exceeded the income for 1942 by 21 per cent. 
The balance between crops and livestock products was 
maintained, with livestock being worth approximately 100 
per cent more than the crops. In other words, Illinois 
agricultural crops are worth more when marketed on 
“four feet.” 

For a State with such a great industrial center as 
Chicago and its environs, and a predominantly large 
crop—corn—the balance among industry, agriculture, 
and the distributive trades is unusual. The rich, diver- 
sified, and populous states adjoining Illinois are im- 
portant factors contributing to this balance and serve 
as a sort of buffer or insurance against rapid declines 
in business. For these reasons, Illinois is peculiarly well 
situated for planning a sustained and balanced program 
after the war. The spectacular gains made by some 
states in industrial production, increase in population, 
and general war-induced activity may prove to be much 
less of a blessing than the balance which has been 
maintained in Illinois. 
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Comparative Changes in Illinois Business 


Percentage changes between March, 1943, and March, 
1944, in various indicators which measure business 
activity in Illinois are shown in Chart 1 and Table I. 
Building permit valuations and construction contracts 
awarded showed the greatest variation, the former in- 
creasing 102.1 per cent and the latter decreasing 79.0 
per cent. 

Bank debits increased 17.9 per cent, ordinary life 
insurance sales 13.2 per cent, and farm prices 3.6 per 
cent. . 

Decreases occurred in coal production, 4.9 per cent, 
and in petroleum production, 8.8 per cent, but there was 
an increase of 12.2 per cent in electric power con- 
sumption. 

The increase of 17.0 per cent in department store 
sales seemed to be in line with the increase of 20.0 per 
cent in manufacturing pay rolls and 15.7 per cent in 
total industrial pay rolls. Industrial employment as a 
whole increased 3.9 per cent and manufacturing em- 
ployment 6.7 per cent. The cost of living in Chicago 
remained practically the same, showing an advance of 
only 0.2 per cent. 

When March, 1944, is compared with February, as 
shown in Table I, substantial increases are noted in de- 
partment store sales, bank debits, ordinary life insur- 
ance sales, petroleum production, and building permits, 
and a large decrease is seen in construction contracts 
awarded. All the other indicators showed very little 
variation. 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN ILLINOIS BUSINES 


| Percentage Change 
March, 1944, from 
Indicators 


March February 


PERCENT 


BUILDING PERMITS 


+20 PAY ROLLS MANUFACTURING 
BANK DEBITS 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 


Pay ROLLS ~ INDUSTRY 


LIFE INSURANCE SALES 


EMPLOYMENT - INDUSTRY 
FARM PRICES 


. g COST OF LIVING IN CHICAGO 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
AWARDED 


Chart 1—Percentage Changes in Illinois Business, 
March, 1943, to March, 1944 


ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION 


1943 1944 TABLE II 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


Bank debits! + 
Building permits? +1 
Coal production* 

Construction contracts awarded’. .. 
Cost of living in Chicago*® 
Department store sales® 

Electric power consumption’ 
Employment, industry” 
Employment, manufacturing? 


orf 


March, 1944 


Percentage Change 
Commodity Indexes from | 


1926 = 
100 March | February 
1944 


1943 


Farm prices* 

Life insurance sales (ordinary)’... . 
Pay rolls, industry? 

Pay rolls, manufacturing’. ........ 
Petroleum production!” 


WOOF 
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'Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System; Illinois 
Department of Labor; Illinois Department of Minesand Minerals; 
‘F. W. Dodge Corporation; ‘Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago 
Regional Office; "Bureau of the Census; “Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission; *University of Illinois College of Agriculture; *Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, Connecticut; “State 
Geological Survey. 


Wholesale Prices 


Wholesale prices for March, 1944, were 0.4 per cent 
higher than for March, 1943. The largest increase, 3.4 
per cent, occurred in building materials and in fuel and 
lighting materials. The largest decrease, 2.6 per cent, 
was in foods. 

The increase for all commodities over February 
prices was 0.2 per cent, and no commodity listed in 
Table II showed a variation greater than 0.9 per cent. 


s 
Hides and leather products... . 
Textile products 
Fuel and lighting materials... . 
Metals and metal products 
Building materials 
Chemicals and allied products. . 
House furnishing goods 
Miscellaneous commodities 
Raw materials 
Semimanufactured articles 
Manufactured products 
All commodities other than 

farm products 
All commodities other than 
farm products and food 


+0.4 


+0.7 
—2.6 


OAD! 
+ 


98.1 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Bank Debits 


(Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn 
against individual bank deposits. Approximately 90 per 
cent of all goods, property, and services is paid for by 
checks drawn upon individual bank accounts. Bank debits 
are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business. 
They are not so indicative when applied solely to New 
York and Chicago, since great transfers of funds take 
place between those cities. When taken as a whole, bank 
debits do indicate the general trend of business; however, 
changes ir bank debits of Illinois cities other than Chicago 
are more significant to the businessman. American people, 
more than any other people, pay their bills with checks 
drawn on individual accounts.) 

Bank debits for March, 1944, were influenced by the 
March income tax payments. The amount reported by 
fifteen Illinois cities was $7,558,962,000, an increase of 


FINANCE 


17.9 per cent over March, 1943, and of 22.6 per cent over 
February, 1944. All the cities except one showed an in- 
crease over the same month a year ago, and all regis- 
tered substantial gains over the previous month. The 
increase over February was partly due to the larger 
number of days in March; however, February debits 
were undoubtedly influenced by the Fourth War Loan 
drive. Since they were somewhat larger than they would 
have been otherwise, an increase over them should be 
worth considering. 

This 22% per cent gain over February for Illinois 
was much greater than that for the Chicago Federal 
Reserve District, 17.1 per cent, the St. Louis District, 
5.3 per cent, and the United States, 7.6 per cent. Gains for 
these three categories, respectively, over March, 1943, in 
comparison with the 17.9 per cent increase for the fifteen 
cities were 15.2 per cent, 6.5 per cent, and 15.7 per cent. 


TABLE III 
BANK DEBITS IN FIFTEEN ILLINOIS CITIES 
(000 omitted) 
Percentage Change 
. March March February March, 1944, from 
City 1944 1943 1944 

March February 

1943 1944 

Totaly; ch $7,558,962 $6 ,409 ,008 $6, 164 ,906 +17.9 +22.6 
13,640 13,016 12,958 + 4.8 + 5.3 
Chane 18 ,664 19,071 17 ,607 2.1 + 6.0 
East St. Louis and National Stock Yards.......... 86,749 77 374 79,507 +12.1 + 9.1 
29 , 287 28,871 26 , 365 + 1.4 +11.1 
100 ,314 91,903 90 ,325 + 9.2 +11.1 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


Life Insurance Sales 


(Life insurance sales data are related to the financial con- 
ditions of individuals and particularly businessmen, because 
life insurance contracts are a form of savings.) 


Sales of ordinary life insurance in Illinois for March, | 
1944, were $54,344,000, an increase of 13.2 per cent over 
March, 1943, and of 10.5 per cent over February, 1944. 
Sales in the United States increased 19.3 per cent and 
10.4 per cent, respectively, in the corresponding periods. 


Cash Farm Income 


Cash farm income for Illinois, as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, was $101,575,- 
000 for January, 1944, as compared with $102,739,000 for 
December, 1943, a decrease of 1.1 per cent. This amount 
was an increase of 21.4 per cent over January, 1943. 

A decided increase in farm activities for war was 
reflected in the $1,219,861,000 cash farm income, includ- 
ing government payments, for the year 1943, an increase 
of 22.1 per cent over that for 1942. 


Commercial Failures 


Business activity was better in February, 1944, when there 
were only 19 failures with liabilities of $143,000, than in 
the same month of 1943 when 34 failures, with liabilities 
of $195,000, occurred. For the two months January and 
February combined, there were 29 failures, with liabili- 
ties of $321,000. 
TABLE IV 
COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN ILLINOIS 


(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 


February January-February 
Year 
Failures| Liabilities | Failures | Liabilities 
19 $ 143 29 $ 321 
34 195 77 572 
79 818 159 1,459 
63 1,038 127 1,644 
90 793 181 1,687 
102 1,060 234 2,399 


_ Source: Dun’s Statistical Review. 
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PRODUCTION 
Coal 


Coal production of shipping mines in Illinois for March, 


1944, was 6,164,043 tons, a decline of 4.9 per cent from 
that of March, 1943, and an increase of 0.1 per cent over 
that of February, 1944. There were 25,629 men who 
worked an average of 24.2 days in the 109 mines which 
reported. 


Petroleum 


Petroleum production for March, 1944, was 6,699,000 
barrels, 8.9 per cent higher than the 6,153,000 barrels re- 
ported for February. The average daily production was 
216,000 barrels as compared with 212,000 barrels in Feb- 
ruary, an increase of 1.9 per cent. When compared with 
March, 1943, production was off 8.8 per cent. 

Illinois petroleum production will probably benefit 
from the new Illinois Basin oil well spacing regulation 
relaxation which became effective April 20, 1944. It is 
believed that this important modification of the Federal 
wartime oil drilling rules should result in a large increase 
in daily production or at least counterbalance further 
declines in production due to the decreasing output of 
some of the existing wells. 


Electric Power 


(Electric power production is generally accepted as indic- 
ative of business activity; however, it is a measure of 
industrial output rather than of general business. Produc- 
tion differs from consumption by the amount of interstate 
transfers.) 

Electric power production for March, 1944, as shown 
by the report of the Federal Power Commission, was 
1,160,296,000 kilowatt hours, an increase of 4.1 per cent 
over that of March, 1943, and a decrease of 1.2 per cent 
from February, 1944. The 1,174,373,000 kilowatt hours 
for February was an increase of 19.8 per cent over pro- 
duction for February, 1943, and a decrease of 7.2 per 
cent from January, 1944. 

Production for the United States showed an increase 
of 11.0 per cent for March over the same month a year 
ago, and of 16.9 per cent for February over February, 
1943. March production was 5.1 per cent above that for 
February; however, February showed a decrease of 5.8 
per cent from January, 1944. 


Electric Power Consumption 


(Electric power consumption is commonly used as a 
measure of industrial activity since practically all indus- 
tries use electrical power to some extent.) 

The eleven largest utility companies in Illinois re- 
ported that in March, 1944, they sold to ultimate consum- 
ers 1,060,189,355 kilowatt hours of electricity. This was 
an increase of 12.2 per cent over sales for March, 1943, 
and of 0.9 per cent over those for February, 1944. 


CONSTRUCTION 
Building Permits 


(As a measure of business activity, building permits serve 
to measure building operations planned rather than actual 
construction under way. Care must be taken in interpret- 
ing these data to allow for the lag which may occur be- 
tween the issuance of the permit and the commencement 
of the actual construction work. However, the status of 
construction is vital to labor because of the large body 


of workers engaged directly in erecting buildings and be- 
cause all workers are concerned in obtaining suitable 
dwellings at reasonable costs.) 

In the month of March, 1944, building permits valued 
at $4,065,281 were issued in the 181 reporting Illinois 
cities. This was an increase of 102.1 per cent over March, 
1943, and of 7.3 per cent over February, 1944. 

When compared with the same month a year ago, in- 
creases in permit valuation were shown for all three 
classifications: new residential building 84.9 per cent, 
new nonresidential building 92.1 per cent, and additions, 
alterations, repairs, and installations 137.9 per cent. 

Additions, alterations, repairs, and installations re- 
corded a large increase in permit valuation, 114.2 per cent, 
in March over February. However, new residential build- 
ing decreased slightly, 1.9 per cent, and new nonresidential 
building was off 50.0 per cent. 

For the first quarter of 1944, permit valuations 
amounted to $10,637,291, more than double the value of 
those issued in the corresponding period in 1943, but a 
decrease of 62.0 per cent from the first three months of 
1942. 


Construction Contracts Awarded. 


(The record of the valuation of actual contracts awarded 
is even more indicative of construction activity than build- 
ing permits. Permits indicate intentions to build, but con- 
tracts awarded are much more definite indications that 
the work will actually be accomplished.) 

The total value of construction contracts awarded in 
Illinois in March, 1944, was $6,104,000, a decrease of 
79.0 per cent from the same month a year ago. This was 
accounted for by a drop of 39.3 per cent in residential 
building, of 89.8 per cent in nonresidential building, and 
of 32.7 per cent in public works and utilities. When com- 
pared with the shorter month of February, 1944, the cor- 
responding changes were a decrease of 35.7 in total 
construction, an increase of 11.3 per cent in residential 
building, a decrease of 46.8 per cent in nonresidential 
building, and a decrease of 46.5 per cent in public works 
and utilities. 

A comparison of the first three months of 1944 with 
the same period in 1943 shows a decrease in total value 
awarded of 50.8 per cent, and in nonresidential building 
of 72.9 per cent, but an increase of 7.8 per cent in resi- 
dential building and of 13.0 per cent in public works and 
utilities. 

The value of construction contracts awarded in the 
37 eastern states in the first quarter of 1944 was 56 per 
cent less than for the corresponding period in 1943. Non- 
residential building was down 58 per cent, residential 
building 63 per cent, and heavy-engineering work 48 per 
cent. 

TABLE V 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
IN ILLINOIS 


(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 


Percentage Change 


March, 1944, from 
Type of Construction 1944 1944 


March | February 
1943 1944 


Total Construction. .| $6,104 | $29,115 -79.0 
4,368 | 26,535 ~$3.5 


2,007 3,307 
2,361 23,228 —89.8 
Public works and 


utilities 1,736 2,580 —32.7 


Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
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RETAIL TRADE 


Department Stores 


(Department store statistics are well recognized and fre- 
quently used by businessmen as a measure of trading 
activity and retail distribution. Since department stores 
handle a broad and varied line of merchandise the volume 
of their sales is considered a rather reliable reflection of 
purchasing power.) 

Reports from 39 independent department stores in 
Illinois indicate that sales were 17.0 per cent higher in 
March, 1944, than in March, 1943, and 36.0 per cent higher 
than in February of this year. Sales for the first quarter 
of 1944 were 3.0 per cent higher than for the same period 
in 1943. 

The increase in sales over a year ago reflects in part 
the earlier date of Easter this year and also forward 
buying in anticipation of higher excise taxes that would 
apply to many items beginning with the first of April. 

Chicago had 8 reporting independent department stores, 
whose sales for March, 1944, showed a gain of 11.0 per 
cent over those for March, 1943, and of 38 per cent over 
February, 1944. For the first quarter of 1944, their sales 
registered a slight decline from the same period a year 
ago. 

TABLE VI 
RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 
STORES BY KIND OF BUSINESS ; 


Percentage Change 


March, 1944, from 
Kind of Business 


March | February 
1943 1944 
DEPARTMENT STORES........... +17 +36 
OTHER KINDS OF BUSINESS..... +13 +18 
Grocery stores (without fresh meats) + 1 +9 
Combination stores (groceries, meats) — 2 + 6 
Meat markets, fish markets........ +1 +7 
Candy, nut, confectionery stores. .. +28 +4 
Eating and Drinking Places......... +15 +10 
Restaurants, cafeterias, lunchrooms +11 + 7 
General Stores (with foods).......... — 1 +11 
Liquor Stores (packaged goods)...... +32 +27 
+ 6 +13 
Fuel and Ice Dealers............... +4 +12 
Dry Goods and General Mdse. Stores. . +15 +15 
+19 +40 
Men's clothing and furnishings stores +2 +38 
Family clothing stores. ........... +32 +35 
Women’s ready-to-wear stores. .... +25 +44 
+ 3 +18 
Motor-vehicle dealers............. + 3 +18 
Furniture-Household-Radio Group. . . +1 +20 
Household appliance dealers....... —19 +17 
Lumber-Building-Hardware Group. .. +14 +15 
+ 3 +27 
Lumber-building materials dealers. . +19 +9 


*Less than 0.5 per cent. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Other Kinds of Business 


In March, 1944, sales of 2,015 independent retail stores 
other than department stores in Illinois were 13.0 per cent 
higher than those for March, 1943, and 18.0 per cent more 
than the amount for February, 1944. Heavy pre-Easter 
demand, together with last minute “beat-the-tax” buying, 
expanded the volume of retail sales. In the first quarter 
of 1944 sales exceeded those for the same period a year 
ago by 9.0 per cent. 

Jewelry stores led all fields with a rise in sales from 
last March of 72.0 per cent. Liquor stores and family 
clothing stores registered sales increases of 32.0 per cent. 
Drinking places, florists, and women’s ready-to-wear stores 
increased their sales by 31.0 per cent, 29.0 per cent, and 
25.0 per cent, respectively. Sales for the apparel group, 
for drug stores, and for the lumber-building materials 
dealers increased 19.0 per cent, and those for eating and 
drinking places and for dry goods and general merchan- 
dise stores increased 15.0 per cent. Other classifications 
showed gains varying from 1.0 per cent to 14.0 per cent. 
The food group had practically no change in sales from 
those of a year ago; general stores with foods and com- 
bination stores (groceries, meats) registered small de- 
clines, 1.0 per cent and 2.0 per cent, respectively. A 19.0 
per cent decline in sales by household appliance dealers 
was the only other decrease reported. 

Comparison of March sales with those for February 
shows substantial increases for all but one kind of busi- 
ness, varying from 4.0 per cent for candy, nut, and con- 
fectionery stores to 44.0 per cent for women’s ready-to- 
wear, the exception being a 7.0 decrease for florists. 

Table VII gives percentage changes in the sales re- 
ported by representative independent retail stores in vari- 
ous Illinois cities and towns. 


TABLE VII 


RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 
STORES BY CITY AND POPULATION GROUP 


Percentage Change 
March, 1944, from 
City and Population Group 
March February 

1943 1944 

Cities—100,000 and over.......... +17 +25 
Cities—50,000 to 99,999........... +16 421 
Cities—25,000 to 49,999........... +13 +27 
Rock Island-Moline............ +15 +25 
Cities—10,000 to 24,999........... +11 +16 
Cities—5,000 to 9,999............. + 5 +14 
Cities—2,500 to 4,999............. + 5 +16 
Places of less than 2,500.......... + 6 +16 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


(Factory employment data are collected from reports 
made by cooperating firms. The changes are recorded 
month by month from data supplied by identical firms; 
thus the change in employment in one month is on a 
comparable basis with the previous month. - 

Pay rolls refer to the amount of money paid to wage 
earners employed in manufacturing establishments. There 
are many other sources of income besides pay rolls. 
Therefore, the value of the pay-roll data depends upon 
the type of employment and income of the area. The pay- 
roll funds flow mainly into consumption-goods markets.) 

Employment, as reported by a sample group of Illinois 
industrial establishments, for March, 1944, was 0.9 per 
cent below that of February, whereas pay rolls for the 
same group were practically unchanged. March was the 
third consecutive month in which employment of the re- 
porting firms showed a decrease from the preceding 
month, and the declines probably reflect the serious man- 
power shortage that prevails in most of the major in- 
dustrial areas of the State. 

In the manufacturing industries the March declines 
were 1.4 per cent in employment and 0.1 per cent in pay 
rolls. These declines seem to reflect, to a certain extent, 
changes and reductions in war contracts. Decreases in em- 


ployment occurred in chemicals and allied products, 5.6 
per cent; paper goods, printing, and publishing, 3.4 per 
cent; wood and allied products, 3.3 per cent; transporta- 
tion equipment, 1.7 per cent; clothing and millinery, 1.3 
per cent; food, beverages, and tobacco, 0.9 per: cent; 
stone, clay and glass, 0.8 per cent; metals and machinery, 
0.7 per cent; and textiles, 0.7 per cent. Increases were 
recorded for rubber products, 2.6 per cent; and leather 
and allied products, 1.0 per cent. 

Nonmanufacturing industries reported gains of 0.7 per 
cent in employment and 0.5 per cent in pay rolls. Building 
construction and contracting had increases of 3.3 per cent 
in employment and 7.0 per cent in pay rolls. The corre- 
sponding increases for mail order houses were 3.0 per 
cent and 3.4 per cent, respectively. 

Weekly earnings for Illinois workers were $45.32 for 
all reporting industries and $47.72 for manufacturing in- 
dustries. The corresponding earnings for men were $52.70 
and $53.53, and for women $30.73 and $32.01. However, if 
these earnings are to be compared with those for other 
years, it should be remembered that they are subject to 


substantial tax deductions and that longer work schedules 


account for a part of the rise. 


TABLE VIII 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS FOR 
ILLINOIS REPORTING ESTABLISHMENTS BY CITY - 


Percentage Change March, 1944, from February, 1944 


All Reporting 
Establishments 


Nonmanufacturing 


Manufacturing 
Establishments 


Establishments 


Employment 


Pay Rolls 


Employment Pay Rolls Employment Pay Rolls. 


—1.4 +0.7 +0.5 


CHICAGO METROPOLITAN AREA. . —0.4 +0.5 


+1.0 


Chicago City 
Suburban cities 


7 


— 


+1.1 


oo} 


+1 


Bloomington 
Danville . 


| 


Joliet area 
Kankakee-Bradley area 
La Salle-Peru-Oglesby 
Moline 

Peoria area 


+i1+ I 


Quincy 

Rock Island 
Springfield 
Sterling-Rock Falls 


All Other Cities 


— Ww 


BOCUW 


i + 


> 


+ 


Source: Illinois Department of Labor. 


| 
+0.3 +1.2 | 
—0.9 +0 +0.9 -—0.7 —0.5 
—2.0 —1.1 —1.0 —0.2 —1.8 
+9 +9.7 +0.2 +1.3 
+2 +2.1 —4.0 —0.4 
+2 +3.0 +2.5 +0.6 
Bee —5 —4.3 -1.7 —8.6 
on 
—1.1 +0.1 —2.0 
| ] 
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COST OF LIVING a 
on 
(The cost of living is a price barometer, not a measure of The March quarterly survey of rents showed no change Pe 
the total amount spent for family living. The cost of living from the figure given in the December survey. House at e 
measures the changes in prices of food, clothing, rent, furnishings also did not change from February to March. . § 
fuel, house furnishings, transportation, personal services, = The retail price of anthracite coal declined slightly, which Pet 
and a variety of miscellaneous goods purchased by fam- thas 02 
ilies of moderate income. The cost of food accounts for 
40 per cent of the index. The index does not measure Although the increase for all items in the cost of living 4 
changes in the expenditures of the average family for  °V¢T the same month a year ago was only 0.2 per cent, aa 
consumers’ goods and services. It measures only the there was some variation in the individual items. Food 1} 
changes in family expenditures resulting from price was the only item which showed a decrease in price, 3.2 : 
changes. The index is very important when related to per cent. Clothing prices increased 5.7 per cent, the great- a 
consumers’ earnings.) est advance being in the new spring lines of women’s ap- ce 
The index of the cost of living in Chicago on the parel, particularly cotton and rayon dresses and light wool ii 
1935-1939 base was 122.5 for March, 1944. This was an coats. Other increases in price were: house furnishings BE 
increase of 0.2 per cent over the index for March, 1943, 3.8 per cent; fuel, electricity and ice 1.7 per cent; rent at 
and for February, 1944. The increase from the previous 0.3 per cent; and miscellaneous items 3.5 per cent. Ab 
month was largely due to an advance of 0.6 per cent in 5 
clothing prices. The cost of food advanced 0.2 per cent, Retail Food Prices e 
but many items were stable or moved within narrow yi 
ranges. The cost of flour, round steak, and dairy products The retail cost of food in Chicago for March, 1944, ae 
did not change. The price of lettuce, green beans, and was 3.2 per cent lower than for March, 1943, and 0.2 per ‘a 
eggs declined. As the end of the citrus fruit season ap- cent higher than for February, 1944. wa 
proached, there was an advance in the price of oranges. For the corresponding periods the cost of food in th 
Peoria decreased 2.0 per cent and increased 0.3 per cent. i } 
TABLE IX The slight increase in price over the preceding month was dh 
COST OF LIVING IN CHICAGO caused by price advances for eggs and for some fresh er 
— fruits and vegetables, especially oranges, apples, and cab- 15 
Percentage Change bage. Declines in price were recorded for green beans and 4 if 
March, 1944, from Index canned peaches. There was no change in price for meats 1g 
Commodity 1935-1939 = generally, canned tomatoes, sugar, and white bread. Prices at 
March February 100 for dairy products, fats and oils, and beverages were also re 
1943 . 1944 substantially unchanged over the preceding month. int 
The cost of food in Springfield for March, 1944, was a 
All items........... +0.2 +0.2 122.5 lower by 1.7 per cent than a year ago and by 0.2 per A 
—32 40.2 131.6 cent than in the preceding month. The decline from 
55 +5.7 +0.6 130.8 the February figure was mainly due to decreases in the 
Rent....... $0.3 0.0 114.7 retail prices for eggs and for fresh fruits and vegetables. 
ice Declines occurred in the price of cabbage, spinach, and 
Miscellansous......... 43.5 | 117.1 sweet potatoes. Oranges registered the only significant in- 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 


crease in price. Most other food items sold at retail re- 
mained stable or moved within extremely narrow limits. 


TABLE X 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN RETAIL FOOD COSTS 


Percentage Change March, 1944, from d 
Commodity Group March, 1943 February, 1944 4 
Chicago Peoria Springfield Chicago Peoria Springfield ; 3 
—3.2 —2.0 -1.7 +0.2 +0.3 —0.2 
Cereals and bakery goods.............. 41.2 41.7 +0.7 0.0 +0.5 +0.2 aa 
Daley —2.0 —2.1 -—1.0 0.0 —0.1 0.0 
—7.5 —6.1 —5.9 —4.9 +0.8 —2.4 
Fruits and vegetables. ................. —5.6 +1.1 —1.1 +1.9 +2.0 —0.3 an 
—0.9 +0.6 —3.9 —0.2 —0.4 +0.1 
—1.1 —2.0 —2.1 +0.6 —0.2 +0.1f 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 
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AURORA (Pop. 47,170) 


(Aurora, an important city in the Fox River Valley, pre- 
sents a diversified list of industries engaged in manu- 
facturing railroad coaches, conveying, pumping and road 
machinery, steel furniture, tools, hardware specialties, 
aluminum ingots, auto accessories, textile and dairy 
products.) 

The pressure of demand on the supply of labor of the 
area is shown in the decline in tumber of workers em- 
ployed in the past month. While total employment de- 
clined, pay rolls rose. A Fox River Valley recruitment 
campaign has been started by making calls at homes. 
While the record is not complete, the largest percentage 
of reports shows that all the available members of the 
family are working. It was also found that 50 per cent of 
the separations will no longer be available to the local 
labor market. Bank debits showed increases of 7.8 per 
cent for March over March, 1943, and 16.9 per cent over 
February of this year. Thirty-seven building projects 
worth $22,029 were recorded for the month. Department 
store sales were 21 per cent higher in March than in 
February, 1944. 


CHICAGO (Pop. 3,396,808) 

(Chicago, the second largest city in the United States, is 
the terminus of 39 railroads, including 23 trunk lines, and 
it has 21 airports within a 20-mile radius. It is the livestock 
and grain market of the world and the largest mail order 
distributing center. Chicago leads the world in the pro- 
duction of meat products, telephone equipment, furniture, 
agricultural implements, millinery and dry goods, jewelry, 
wearing apparel, foundry products, railroad supplies, gas 
and electric appliances, machinery, musical instruments, 
and radio and auto accessories.) 

The man-power situation is still a problem in the great 
war plants of Chicago and the near-by area. Employment 
showed a decline of approximately 1 per cent, which was 
practically offset by an increase in wage payments. Steel 
production held at about the levels of the previous month. 
Building permits in March were valued at $2,515,000, 
which was a decline of 6 per cent in valuation; however, 
there was an increase in units from 653 to 940. Cost of 
living increased 0.2 per cent largely because of an in- 
crease in clothing costs of 0.6 per cent. The price of 
foods, which make up 40 per cent of the cost of living 
increased 0.2 per cent in the month. Retail sales were 25 
per cent higher in March than in February of this year. 
Electric power continued at the high levels attained in 
February. Bank debits led all of the fifteen report- 
ing Illinois cities with an increase of 23.4-per cent for 
the month. 


DANVILLE (Pop. 36,919) 


(Danville has a diversified list of industries, including coal 
mining, clay products, textiles, coal mining machinery, 
foundry and machine shop products, leather, hardware, 
lumber, furnaces, hemp products, and food processing.) 
Curtailments in operation were recorded in clothing 
and millinery establishments, amounting to 5.8 per cent. 
Wage payments, however, dropped only 0.8 per cent be- 
cause larger payments in the transportation, food-manu- 
facturing, and building construction firms more than off- 
set the reduction in workers. The Danville labor market 
area has been shifted to Group II. Bank debits for March 
were 11.4 per cent higher than a year ago and 7.4 per 


*The reports are written from materials supplied by the Chambers of 
Commerce, Illinois Department of Labor, Federal Reserve Banks, United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN ILLINOIS CITIES* 
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cent higher than for February, 1944. The General Motors 
Corporation has just completed a $2,500,000 plant for 
manufacturing truck axles. The concern will employ 600 
persons and production is scheduled to begin about May 15, 


DECATUR (Pop. 62,976) 


(The soybean capital of America is the center of soybean 
production and processing. The city has important con- 
cerns manufacturing metals, textiles, corn, soybean and 
grain processing, agricultural food manufacturing, dairies 
and creameries, printing and publishing industries.) 

Cutbacks in a large ordnance plant were largely re- 
sponsible for a 5.3 per cent decline in employment and a 
concurrent decline in pay rajls of 0.5 per cent. No per- 
ceptible change was recorded in other concerns. Bank 
debits for March increased 15.2 per cent over March a 
year ago, but from February to March, 1944, the increase 
was 19.8 per cent. Some building activity was recorded, 
the permit values amounting to $45,300. Department store 
sales were up 26 per cent in March from February of 
the current year. 


EAST ST. LOUIS (Pop. 75,609) 


(A leader in the State in meat packing. The other im- 
portant industries are chemicals, aluminum, iron and steel 
foundries and machine shops, railroad equipment, zinc 
smelting, machine tools and valves, rubber reclaiming, oil 
refineries, and rock quarries. The general area of East 
St. Louis is one of the most highly industrialized areas of 
the State.) 

Decreases were recorded in both total employment and 
wage payments. Metals and machinery, which are large 
industries of the area, tend to fluctuate in production with 
war demands. Food-manufacturing concerns also regis- 
tered some declines in the month. The great chemical 
concerns reported increased activity. Bank debits were 
12.1 per cent greater in March than in the corresponding 
month a year ago, and 9.1 per cent above February, 1944. 
Approximately $25,000 worth of building projects were 
contracted for in the month. Retail sales held at 15 per 
cent above February, 1944. 


KANKAKEE (Pop. 22,241) 


(An important manufacturing center for agricultural im- 
plements, furniture, textiles, building materials, paint, 
foundry and machine shop products, stone quarries. Kan- 
kakee is in the center of a rich, diversified farming area.) 

The change-over in some of the farm machinery plants 
from war products to farm equipment has caused a slight 
reduction in employment, although the number of workers 
is still considerably higher than a year ago. Eight build- 
ing projects amounting to $56,375 were planned for the 
month. Considerable activity is recorded in farm and 
grain traffic and sales. Retail sales continued approxi- 
mately at levels established in February. 


MATTOON (Pop. 17,532) 


(A strategically located city producing kitchen furniture, 
shoes, roofing, Diesel engines, foundry products, broom- 
corn, and brooms. The shops of two large railroads and 
two truck terminals are located in Mattoon. The city is 
surrounded by a rich grain, livestock, poultry, and fruit 
farming region.) 

Business in the city and in the general area continues 
at levels somewhat better than those of February. In- 
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dustrial prospects for 6 major industries are regarded as 
3 bright and 3 good. Bank debits for March were 1.5 per 
cent below March, 1944, but 45.8 per cent higher than in 
February of this year. Both number of employees and 
pay rolls increased 1.6 per cent in March over February 
of this year. Retail trade was generally good. The Com- 
munity Planning Board has launched an active program 
for the community. 


PEORIA (Pop. 105,087) 


(Peoria is the largest producer of earth-moving equip- 
ment in the world. It has large distilleries, chemical plants, 
agricultural implement plants, and stockyards. It is also a 
manufacturer of cotton goods, pharmaceuticals, steel prod- 
ucts such as wire, rods, fencing, stoves and furnaces. Agri- 
cultural foods and soybeans are processed. Peoria is one 
of the highly diversified industrial cities of the State.) 

Gains in both employment and pay rolls were recorded 
in firms which produce metals and machinery, and in the 
feed and chemical groups, of approximately 1 per cent 
and 2 per cent, respectively. Peoria has recently been 
made a Group II labor market area. Bank debits were 
11.1 per cent higher in March than in February of this 
year. The increase in retail sales in March over February 
was 27 per cent, which is only one point lower than the 
record established for the State. 157 building projects 
totaling $51,377 were recorded for the month. Retail food 
costs were 0.3 per cent higher in March than for Febru- 
ary, primarily because of changes in prices of fruits and 
vegetables. 

The city and community deserve congratulations on 
the Plan for Human Rehabilitation. Its sponsors recog- 
nize a responsibility and are planning to meet it. The 
Peoria Plan could well be emulated by other Illinois cities. 


QUINCY (Pop. 40,469) 


(Quincy has important industries producing stoves, ranges, 
furnaces, pumps, industrial trailers, poultry equipment, 
showcases and store fixtures, shoes, plumbing and steam 
equipment, machine tools. Agricultural products are stored 
and processed.) 

The large metal and machinery establishments dropped 
1.5 per cent in employment, but wage payments increased 
during the month. Decreases for all reporting industries 
were 1.5 per cent in employment but only 0.5 per cent in 
pay rolls. The declines took place mainly in the transpor- 
tation equipment and clothing manufacturing firms. Bank 
debits were 6.8 per cent larger than for the preceding 
month. Department store sales held at approximately 25 
per cent above the levels of March. 


ROCKFORD (Pop. est. 93,000: Metropolitan 
area est. 110,000) 


(Rockford is the third largest city of the State. An im- 
portant manufacturing center of machine tools, piston 
rings, gears, and automobile parts, aluminum castings, 
furniture, textiles, hardware, wood and iron working ma- 
chinery, pianos, stoves, leather goods, air conditioning 
and heating equipment.) 

Declines are recorded both in employment and pay 
rolls for the metals and machinery groups, which com- 
pose about 90 per cent of reporting firms. The declines 
were 3.8 per cent in employment and 3.2 per cent in wages 
paid. Nonmanufacturing establishments, however, showed 
a 2.9 per cent decline in employment but a 5.6 per cent 


increase in pay rolls. Bank debits were 20.3 per cent 
higher in March than in February, 1944. Retail sales were 
21 per cent larger in March than in February of this 
year. Building permits remained low in both number and 
doilar value. Statistics compiled by the Chamber of Com- 
merce for the years 1941, 1942, and 1943 show very 
steady and substantial growth of those items which make 
for stability in business and industry. 


ROCK ISLAND-MOLINE (Pop. 87,500) 


(Farm implement center of the world. Produces large 
quantities of war materiel. Other important industries are 
machine tools, iron and brass foundries, heating and ven- 
tilating equipment, structural materials, automobile parts 
and accessories, elevators, and furniture. Other industries 
are flour and lumber mills, sash and door factories, glass 
and paper products, farm lighting plants, rubber footwear, 
oils and paints, textiles, electric household supplies.) 

Industrialists of Rock Island are cooperating in an 
effort to effect plans which will permit quick change from 
war to civilian goods production should war contracts not 
be extended. This is a farsighted move to conserve pro- 
duction facilities and keep them in operation. A small 
decline (0.2 per cent) was recorded in employment, but 
pay rolls were up 0.8 per cent. Increases were reported 
for the rubber products group. Bank debits were up 9 per 
cent from a year ago and 15.4 per cent higher than in 
February, 1944. Retail sales for the area were 25 per cent 
better than for February this year. The number of build- 
ing permits was 11.0 per cent higher than a month ago, 
but their value was 1.3 per cent less. 

In Moline, changes in agricultural machinery tend to 
dominate the business activity picture. Employment de- 
clined 1.3 per cent but wage payments increased 2.9 per 
cent. In nonmanufacturing establishments, employment in- 
creased 2.5 per cent and pay rolls 0.6 per cent for the 
same period. Bank debits for March gained 5.4 per cent 
over March a year ago but the gain of March over Feb- 
ruary, 1944, was 21.2 per cent. Building projects estimated 
at $41,108 were recorded for the month. 


SPRINGFIELD (Pop. 75,503) 


(Springfield has a number of Federal offices as well as the 
offices of the State Government. It is the home of a num- 
ber of insurance companies and regional government 
offices. Industrially, Springfield has a diversified list of 
concerns manufacturing road and earth-moving machinery, 
agricultural implements, machine tools, and boilers. It 
is also a center of coal mining and the processing of 
grain and soybeans.) 

Changes in production schedules in the metals and 
machinery, transportation equipment, food, and coal min- 
ing firms resulted in a decline of workers amounting to 
3.1 per cent and in corresponding wage payments of 5.1 
per cent. Retail sales were 13.0 per cent higher in March 
than in February. Bank debits for March, 1944, were 
higher by 18.3 per cent than for the same month a year 
ago and 9.9 per cent higher than in February of this 
year. Retail cost of food was 0.2 per cent lower in 
March than for the preceding month. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics index of retail food costs as of March 
15, 1944, was 138.9 on a 1935-1939 base. This was 1.7 per 
cent lower than a year ago but 44.4 per cent above 
January 1, 1941. The over-all increase since this war 
began has been 47.6 per cent. 
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